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Little Rock Clergyman: 
Church Without Influence 


". . . Six thousand people of Little Rock came 


to Church to pray. But for what did they pray?” 


CHRISTIANS IN RACIAL CRISIS, a 
study of the Little Rock ministry, by 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and Ernest Q. 
Campbell. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959, 194 pages, $3.50.) 


4ITELIGION though not attacked 

west of the Iron Curtain is no- 
where decisive in the direction of com- 
munal affairs.” This statement is part 
of a careful analysis made by Father 
Weigel last year in Faith and Under- 
standing in America (Macmillan, 1958, 
page 161). Perhaps as an ardent inte- 
grationist or just as a complacent pas- 
sive onlooker to the current struggle 
over mixed schools in the South, you 
would like to take exception to this 
statement after reading of the firm 
stand made by the Church at the na- 


tional level concerning the immorality 


of segregated education. Before you do 
so it might be worthwhile to take a 
meditative look at this new book, 
Christians in Racial Crisis. Here Drs. 
Pettigrew and Campbell address them- 
selves directly to this question: What 
roles did the clergy of Little Rock play 
in the now historical attempt to inte- 
grate the schools of their city? 

You will recall that Governor Fau- 
bus sent the National Guard into Lit- 
tle Rock in September of 1957 to pre- 
vent nine Negroes from entering Cen- 
tral High School, that Federal Judge 
Davies ordered him to cease interfer- 
ing with the decrees of the Federal 
Court, and that the 101st Airborn Di- 
vision of the United States army under 
direct order from President Eisenhower 
came to enforce the decrees of the Fed- 
eral Court. At that time the clergy of 
Little Rock—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish — gathered their congregations 
for special prayer on October 12th to 
ask for guidance in the crisis. Six thou- 
sand people of Little Rock came to 
church to pray. But for what did they 


pray? 


Prayed for Segregation 


We know from the papers that a 
splinter group of Baptist ministers led 
their working class parishioners in 
prayer the night before for the preser- 
vation of a segregated town, believing 
sincerely that God in the Bible was a 
segregationist. What of the rest of Lit- 
tle Rock’s ministry—what role were 
they performing in this controversy 
that has at its heart the American 
dilemma? 

In October of 1957 Drs. Pettigrew 
and Campbell, both Southerners, hur- 


Ten Cents 


ried to Little Rock to interview the 
clergymen who participated in the pray- 
er service. What did they find? They 
found 42 ministers willing to cooperate 
in their investigation. Thirteen were 
active, vocal segregationists leading 
their flocks in an earnest effort to pre- 
serve the status quo; marshalling to 
their stand all the power of the Scrip- 
ture they could muster. In comparison 
with the rest of the clergy they could 
be characterized as less educated, more 
autocratic, opposed to lay leadership in 
the churches, and generally isolated 
from community opinion and commu- 
nication. Insularity and hostility were 
here closely related. 

The other 29 ministers were person- 
ally committed to integration but op- 
erating in parishes where the majority 
of the people preferred the segregation- 
ist stand and expected their clergyman, 
at least, to remain silent on the issue, 
if he could not support them as a seg- 
regationist. Among these 29 the inves- 
tigators characterized seven as influen- 
tials, 14 as inactives and eight as in- 
novators. 


Hypothesis Unproved 


In the original hypothesis Pettigrew 
and Campbell predicted that pastors 
with prestige, tenure and prosperity 
would most safely take the initiative 
in a stand for integration, if they. were 
morally committed. This was not what 
they found. On the contrary the men 
who courageously spoke from their 
pulpits on the moral evil of segregation 
and tried to initiate community action 
for the carrying out of the Supreme 
Court decision were characteristically 
younger men, pastors of community 
churches without tenure or influence 
but dedicated to a moral ideal, men 
without deep stakes in the community. 
Among the laity the more conservative 
and hence pro segregationist in this 
case, tended to be older, less educated, 
female and less politically informed 
and at the same time the staunchest 
parishioners. 

The characteristics of the Catholic 
pastors and parishioners cannot be de- 
termined from this study because the 
local chancery did not permit partici- 
pation. (No Catholic schools in Arkan- 
sas are integrated at the present time.) 


A knowledge of this study is impor- 
tant for the Catholic clergy and laity. 
Here in candid form the ministers re- 
veal the pressures from their congre- 
gations, their organizational commit- 
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ments, their own internal value strug- 
gles which led the majority of these 
obviously sincere men to take action 
stands which in the final analysis point 
to the disappointing conclusion that un- 
der the pressures of conflict, even 
though that conflict is one whose core 
is a religious principle, the pressure of 
“money and members” takes prece- 
dence over “the effective expression of 
principle.” “Decrease in contributions, 
lowered attendance, and even removal 
of particularly offending clergymen” 
(Cf. Chapter Six) are local pressures 
of such concern to the clergyman and 
to his superiors that a laity, conscious 
of this fact, can force its ministers into 
silence in the moral crisis by exerting 
these pressures, or threatening to do 
so. These pressures are so effective that 
one clergyman sorrowfully wrote: “The 
staggering fact is that the Church is 
largely without influence in the day of 
society’s trouble” (page 120). 


Challenging Picture 


The picture presented is, however, 
challenging, not discouraging. These 
two social analysts believe firmly that 
in the next 10 years the Protestant 
church can be the most effective in- 
strument in the South for directing the 
course of integration because in the 
South is the heart of the Bible Belt 
and because guilt is the “Achilles heel 
of segregation.” By establishing moral 
doubt in the conscience of the right- 
eous Southerner the church can effec- 
tively undermine the value position of 
the segregationist and reinforce the 
principles of those willing to venture 
into the integration experiment. 


Dr. Pettigrew has suggested in dis- 
cussion that the Catholic Church has 
an added advantage in this cause for 
social justice. It has at the national 
level, taken an early and forthright 
stand for integration on moral prin- 
ciple and, because of its form of social 
organization it can protect a man’s ca- 
reer by placing him in another parish 
if he should blunder in the experiment 
of integration. For some Protestant 
clergymen a local rejection by their 
flock can mean the ruin of their pro- 
fessional career. This fear of loss of job 
is a serious problem to a man with a 
family. This is a pragmatic point to bal- 
ance the pragmatism of “money and 
members.” 


The most striking finding of the en- 
tire study is the focus it places on the 
role of the clergy as social reformer. 
One day in the course of this study 
Dr. Pettigrew presented me with this 
question: “Why is it that clergymen play 
so well the role of administrator and 
see no special role for themselves as 
social reformers?” I was intensely in- 
terested that his careful study of his 
interview material from Protestant 
ministers had led him to focus on this 
crucial question. At the time I was 
reading Father William Ferree’s Act of 
Social Justice (Marianist publication, 
Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio) and was 
seriously pondering the same problem 
within the Catholic Church. Drs. Petti- 
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EDITORIAL 


Tennis Club Exclusion 
Spotlights Similiar Issues 


NE OF THE problems of integrat- 

ing minority groups into society is 
their inability to move freely among 
voluntary associations and organiza- 
tions. 

People have said that the ability to 
move freely in and out of associations 
is just as important as the freedom to 
move into any neighborhood. 

Recently, the son of Dr. Ralph Bunche 
was refused admission to a tennis club 
in Forest Hills, New York, site of in- 
ternationally famous tournaments, be- 
cause he is a Negro. 

Now, we feel sure he will recover 
from this blow. But we are concerned 
that recovery for others who are re- 
fused admission to professional organ- 
izations and associations will be more 
difficult. 

There is, for example, the Negro 


READERS WRITE: 


Attacks Use of Emerson 
Whitman and Dewey 


Dear Editors: 

Madeline Joyce Straight’s review of 
Whet’s Right with Race Relations? in the 
June issue put the finger most effectively 
on what it was that bothered me about the 
book when | read it. (Incidentally, it was 
that dubious Catholic, Alexander Pope, who 
said that “whatever is, is right.’’ Candide 
followed the inspired teaching of Doctor 
Pangloss: “‘this is the best of all possible 
worlds.’’) | thank Miss Straight for the per- 
ception which removed the guilt feelings 
that | suffered when | could not accept the 
book whole-heartedly. 

There is one issue, however, which | 
should like to raise for Miss Straight’s pri- 
vate—or public—consideration. In her re- 
view she says: 

In the thought of Whitman and Emer- 
son and John Dewey, in the politics of 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, there are evidences 
of a social inventiveness and audacious 
adventurousness which might well be 
drawn upon to create in the texture of 
society practical techniques, agencies, 
active traditions of cooperation into 
which the private gestures of the hu- 
man heart could be channeled towards 
permanent effects. 


With the list of political theorists | agree 
completely, though | should have added the 
“other Roosevelt’’ for his imaginative pio- 
neering in the preservations of natural re- 
sources. As a Catholic and a Ph.D. in Amer- 
ican literature, however, | find it difficult 
to clasp to my heart the triumvirate of 
Emerson, Whiteman, and Dewey —to put 
them in their proper order. | should cer- 
tainly be the last to deny the impact of 
these three men upon American thought, 
but ‘| should be near the first to insist that 
their influence has been almost wholly per- 
nicious, not to mention anti-Catholic. 

Emerson’s relativism, his doctrine of sur- 
render to impulse, was perfectly “‘safe’’ for 
himself, since he had been reared in a 
strictly neo-Calvinist environment within 
which his “‘impulse’’ would never have led 
him astray. Taken literally, by the average 
American, he is an apostle of chaos. Whit- 
man’s non-selective ‘‘acceptance”’ is the log- 
ical outgrowth of his absorption with Emer- 
son’s theories; in addition, Whitman did not 
have the training in philosophy with which 
Emerson had grown up. Thus Whitman ac- 
cepted everything, giving value to nothing 
except some wild idea of undefined unity, 
mystically American. Emerson’s Oversoul was 
prostituted to a personal mysticism, in fact 
a sentimentalism, controlled in Whitman’s 
instance by a vague patriotism. Dewey, un- 
doubtedly both attracted and bothered by 
the Emerson-Whitman theory, constructed 
the philosophical rationale which, he hoped, 
would take the curse off such a free-wheel- 
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real estate broker who cannot join the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. He must 
join, if he wants to join a professional 
organization, the National Association 
of Real Estate Brokers. He may not use 
the term “realtor.” If he joins the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Brok- 
ers he can use the term “realtist.” 

Because of such divisions “realtors” 
and “realtists” are segregated and can- 
not get to know each other and dis- 
cuss common problems in the same or- 
ganizational framework. 

We suggest that this situation, and 
the many others like it, is a much more 
serious state of affairs than the rebuff 
received by Dr. Bunche. 

Anyway, Althea Gibson probably 
showed the members of Forest Hills 
club that Negroes can play a fair game 
of tennis. —EJB 


ing Weltanschauung; the result: instrumen- 
talism. The eclectic aspects of Dewey’s 
thought have been of inestimable value to 
builders of educational curricula; the dog- 
matic aspects of his thought have been all 
but fatal to the progress of Catholic phi- 
losophy in America. 
| think | know which ideas of these three 
men Miss Straight has in mind, but | won- 
der how much of their total freight she is 
willing to carry in the interest of justice for 
all Americans. 
Sincerely, 
WILL C. JUMPER 
Modesto, California 


Priest Praises Article 
On Migratory Labor 


Dear Editors: 

Congratulations on your article ‘‘Migra- 
tory Farm Laborers’’ by Edward Finnegan. 
His general survey well outlined the disad- 
vantageous position of the migrant worker 
and family. Fortunately the migrant laborer 
has a staunch advocate in Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell. He has directed a 
study of wages and working conditions that 
should be completed before the 1960 term 
in Congress. He wrote recently, about the 
migrant and his family: “Their lot often 
seems hopeless. But if we really want to 
help, we can—continuously, undramatically 
in action, not mere words. We must, for the 
migrant is a charge upon the conscience of 
us all.’” The Secretary of Labor’s final sen- 
tence indicates rather plainly how the matter 
falls within the scope of social justice. 

The Ohio legislature has recently consid- 
ered matters affecting their 12,000 mi- 
grants. A bill was passed to appropriate 
funds for classroom assistance to the mi- 
grant. A resolution was also considered that 
would create a committee to investigate the 
migratory labor problem. We hope that Ohio 
will continue to take the steps necessary to 
meet such a pressing problem. 

Sincerely 

REV. MICHAEL RICKER 

Governor's Committee on 
Migrant Labor 

Columbus, Ohio 
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‘Boy, What a Return’ 


Sees Humor in Integrated 
Negro College Faculties 


Dear Editors: 

Betty Schneider’s article on integration of 
faculties in Negro colleges, while not in- 
tended to amuse, provides the reader with 
a chuckle or two. The experiences reported 
by white and Negro teachers leaves the gen- 
eral impression that, once integration was 
achieved, they really found each other rath- 
er dull. 

How many racial tensions would be eased, 
if fearful and excited Negroes and whites 
struggling about integration realized that 
their opposite numbers were not very inter- 
esting, is anybody’s guess. 

But we are so busy “‘fighting’’ for inte- 
gration that we may be overlooking the mer- 
its of the soft sell. ‘“When Negroes move in 
next door to you their lives will be more 
hum drum than yours,’’ might sooth panic 
stricken whites. ‘Don’t run away. It isn’t 
true that you won’t like your new neigh- 
bors. You will simply be bored.’ 

It might work. 

MARY CLINCH 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reader Describes 
Technicolor Nightmare 


Dear Editors: 

After seeing a preview of the movie “Al 
Capone,’’ mentioning his one million a week 
income from the sale (illicit) of liquor and 
other commodities, | had a nightmare, which 
| think, has already come true. 

In the beginning of my dream all men 
were clear, colorless, ghost-like figures, but 
| was cognizant particularly of four million 
youths as they entered elementary school. 
Time passed quickly and | saw them speed 
through the higher grades, some on into 
college, then out into the job-world to se- 
cure all manner of employment, in the pro- 
fessions, the arts, as teachers, doctors, ma- 
chinists, pilots, and an unlimited variety of 
other positions. 


the first time in COMMUNITY, is a 
frequent contributor to Today maga- 


zine. 

e VAILE SCOTT is the field repre- 
sentative of the Adult Education 
Centers of the Chicago Archdiocese, 
and a former staff member of the 
Young Christian Students. 

e WARREN LEHMAN, a human rela- 
tions officer at the Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, is a fre- 
quent contributor to COMMUNITY. 

e DELORES PRICE, former Circula- 
tion manager of COMMUNITY, is on 
the staff at Friendship House. 

e DONALD NICODEMUS of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, appears for the sec- 
ond time in COMMUNITY. 





Twenty years quickly passed wherein they 
earned a combined income of one hundred 
billion dollars. 

Then as | watched, horrified, color flood- 
ed the dreamvision and | saw that the four 
million were black. Only then did | realize 
that there were other men in my dream 
who were white. These began shouting 
(really only a few but it sounded like thun- 
der in my mind) and these white savages 
rushed upon the black people and siezed 
their unprecedented earnings (it seemed that 
none had been spent). Some of the whites, 
who had worked peacefully beside these 
colorless companions inquired in meek lit- 
tle voices, ‘‘Why can’t they earn money the 
same as us?” but in the end they did as the 
savages ordered. 

Then | began to awaken. But | saw one 
white man, who was very intelligent, quickly 
invent a Time machine and the other sav- 
ages began herding the four million into it 
saying they were going to project them 20 
years back in time so they could get jobs— 
“their kind of jobs.’’ 

Then | awoke to find a wet sheet wrapped 
tightly around my persipring body, which 
might be another explanation for the night- 
mare. 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH COLTON 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
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HE CATHOLIC’s duty toward the 

Negro is not a debatable matter. It 
is a direct conclusion from a central 
truth of the Catholic Faith—the duty 
of charity. Whoever does not love his 
neighbor, Negro or white, commits mor- 
tal sin. Whoever commits mortal sin 
and dies in it goes to hell. Such is the 
simple and uncompromising doctrine of 
the Catholic Church! 

Our duty toward the Negro, then, is 
in itself clear and incontrovertible. But 
admitting (as I must) my duty of lov- 
ing the Negro not only in my exter- 
nal acts but with a true internal af- 
fection, may I not still doubt whether 
this or that act is evil enough to damn 
my soul in hell? In our modern com- 
plex society cause and effect are inter- 
related in such subtle and obscure ways 
that it is difficult to define accurately 
the end results of many a simple act. 
Admitting the general fact of racial in- 
justice, it is difficult to put one’s finger 
on the single acts responsible for this 
injustice. Does not this very confusion 
and complexity make it practically im- 
possible to determine just what specific 
acts in our relations toward the Negro 
deserve eternal damnation? Let us ex- 
amine the matter carefully. 

There is something to be said for this 
objection; for the moral theology of 
race relations is obscure and some of 
this obscurity remains even after Dr. 
Gilligan’s brilliant study The Morality 
of the Color Line. Yet Almighty God 
has not left us without direction on this 
important issue. There exists a prin- 
ciple which is sufficiently explicit for 
all men of good will. I refer to the 
principle that on Judgment Day, God 
will consider our offenses against other 
men as personal insults against Him- 
self. This is not a mere guess of some 
theologian or the pious fancy of some 
spiritual writer. It is a fact of revela- 
tion which we have on the best pos- 
sible authority. Let me quote the rev- 
elant passage: 

“He shall say to them also that 
shall be on his left hand: Depart from 
me, you cursed, into everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels. For I was hungry and you 
gave me not to eat: I was thirsty, and 
you gave me not to drink. I was a 
stranger , and you took me not in; sick 
and in prison, and you did not visit 
me. Then they also shall answer him, 
saying: Lord, when did we see Thee 
hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister to Thee? Then He shall 
answer them, saying: Amen I say to 
you, as long as you did it not to one 
of these least, neither did you do it to 
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Portraits and Programs 

Two new faces have been added to 
the staff of Friendship House for the 
summer: Mary Cleary, a Chicago kin- 
dergarden teacher, and Ann Stull, for- 
mer director of Friendship House and 
currently teaching English in the pub- 
lic schools. Both these girls came with 
great talents and enthusiasm for the 
work, and are planning our public pro- 
grams for the fall. Plans include many 
fine and varied features, from a visit 
from the founder of Chicago’s F.H., 
Ann Harrigan Makletzoff, to a show- 
ing of a controversial new film on jazz. 

* OK a 

Mary Dolan, eight year veteran of 
interracial work, and director of our 
motley crew is feverishly moving the 
remodeling work to its finale . . . Deo 
Gratias . such an old place left 
much to be desired, but now it is shap- 
ing into an attractive center. It is our 
hope more people will enjoy crossing 
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How To Go To ‘Hell 


“, ... Admitting ... my duty of loving the Negro not 
only in my external acts but with a true internal 
affection, may | not still doubt whether this or that 
act is evil enough to damn my soul in Hell?” 


me.” (Mt. 25:41-45.) 

Three points in the above passage 
deserve special notice. First, there is 
the fact that the damned seem genu- 
inely surprised to learn that they have 
offended God by their attitude to the 
poor. Yet this fact does not excuse 
them. Their ignorance is evidently their 
own fault. The duty of charity had 
been sufficiently revealed and if these 
men were too supine to study that rev- 
elation, then the responsibility was 
theirs. In a parallel fashion, we have 
no right to plead our ignorance as an 
excuse for our treatment of the Negro. 

The second point is the fact that the 
acts for which these men are damned 
do not seem to be particularly heinous. 
To neglect to visit prisoners, to send a 
beggar away hungry and shivering... 
these offenses are not ordinarily ac- 
counted serious; yet they are serious 
because it is God whom we offend. In 
a parallel fashion, it is well to remem- 
ber that in our treatment of the Negro 
something less sensational than lynch- 
ing can merit hell fire. 

The third point to be remembered is 
that Our Lord’s self-identification with 
the lowly is not a mere metaphor. So 
closely is Christ united to the individ- 
ual soul in the unity of the Mystical 
Body, that we cannot offend one with- 
out offending the other. There is only 
one virtue of charity; to sin against our 
neighbor is to sin against God. “If any 
man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother; he is a liar.” (I Jn. 4:20.) 

These points have to be considered in 
connection with the holy virtue of pru- 
dence. By a curious confusion of ideas 
prudence is sometimes used as an ex- 
cuse for our treatment of the Negro. 
To lift up our voices against race preju- 
dice, people say, would create a sensa- 
tion and cause opposition, and pru- 
dence is a virtue which forbids ex- 
tremes. 

This, of course, is tommyrot! It rests 
on a conception of prudence which has 
no shred of theological justification. A 
prudent man, says Webster’s diction- 
ary is one who is “sagacious in adapt- 


ing means to ends.” Supernatural pru- 
dence is merely the ability to choose 
means suitable for bringing one to one’s 
supernatural end, which is heaven. In 
other words it is, “a virtue guiding the 
intellect so that in particular acts we 
may distinguish what is good and what 
leads us to our end.” A prudent man 
will not take unnecessary risks. He will 
choose the means most certainly adapt- 
ed to his end. 

The application of prudence to the 
present subject is obvious. By casuistry 
it may be possible to justify some of 
our discrimination against the Negro. 
Some of our hackneyed excuses may be 
valid. For this or that act, we may 
escape hell. But with all our ingenious 
and devious reasoning we are playing 
fast and loose with the dignity of God 
whom we can offend by offending the 
Negro. The prudent man will not dare 
to run such risks. He will prefer the 
safe and secure path of interracial love. 

After all, how flimsy are our clever 
excuses by which we seek to justify 
ourselves! “Interracial love is all very 
well; but it is only a work of superero- 
gation.” Oh, so charity is a work of 
supererogation! That’s evidently what 
the damned thought in the passage of 
Saint Matthew quoted above. “God 
wanted to keep Negroes segregated, be- 
cause he made them so different.” Let’s 
apply the same argument to redheads. 

“Interracial love would seriously em- 
barrass the work of the Church in the 
South.” Indeed! How interesting! Since 
when has the Church been embarrassed 
by following too loyally the words of 
Christ, “A new commandment I give 
unto you: That you love one another, 
as I have loved you, that you also love 
one another.” (Jn. 13, 34.) 

Why not admit the truth? There is 
one excuse, just one .. . our own com- 
fortable laziness. Christ has held out to 
us an ideal of unearthly beauty. By 
love we are to be assimilated to Him, 
by a love of God and man that shall 
one day dissolve into the eternal and 
perfect love of the Beatific Vision. To 
attain to this we must be brave in love. 


We must love not only persons like the 
poor or Negroes who, after all, have 
not injured us; we must love our ene- 
mies, our detractors, our persecutors. 
Christ showed us this idea of love by 
His teachings and also by His heroic 
death ...a death of love. Yet with this 
ideal before our eyes, we perversely 
return to follow the example of a world 
which is hysterical with hatred. We are 
. . . to borrow a vigorous figure from 
the outspoken Saint Peter (II Pet. 2: 
22) . . . like the dog returning to his 
vomit, like the washed sow wallowing 
in her mire. 


But if we are too carnal to respond 
to this ideal of love, can we not at least 
learn to fear? Cannot we at least trem- 
ble at the completely certain fact that 
on Judgment Day Almighty God will 
consider as done to Himself those acts 
which we have done to our neighbors, 
white or black. As we stand there shud- 
dering on that day of calamity and mis- 
ery, as our eyes wander from the coun- 
tenance of our implacable Judge to the 
sight of hell yawning at our feet and 
back again, then shall we perhaps hear 
from His lips words like these: 


“When I was a tiny child you de- 
nied me proper care. As a boy in school 
you excluded Me from the company of 
your sons. You made it hard for Me to 
hold a job and condemned Me to a life 
of penury. You ridiculed My features, 
My accent, My clothes. When I was 
sick and suffering you segregated Me 
in poorly equipped hospitals or left me 
in my poor home without medical care. 
When I tried to talk to you to show 
you that I also was a human being, you 
elbowed Me aside and called Me, ‘Nig- 
ger.’ You exploited My labor; you 
laughted at My suffering; you tried to 
crush My spirit. Now, therefore, it is 
My turn. Today I pronounce your eter- 
nal destiny.” 

What that all important verdict will 
be in the individual case, we do not 
dare to guess. It is not our place to 
judge our fellow men. We must not be 
too hasty in condemning those whose 
treatment of the Negro is perhaps 
based on an ignorance so deep that it 
is morally invincible. Too often we 
have all offended against charity. I who 
write must suffer bitter remorse when 
I recall my former callousness towards 
the black members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. But of this much we may be cer- 
tain: It would be a terrible thing to 
receive our eternal sentence from the 
lips of an angry God whom we had of- 
fended in the person of the Negro. A 
prudent man would avoid that. 


—Paul Hanly Furfey 





the color barrier here now than ever 
before. 
* * + 

Betty Plank from Ohio has headed 
two of the finest summer weekends 
we've ever had. The first one brought 
seminarians, school teachers, a Mary- 
knoll priest, a housewife, students, so- 
cial workers, and Jesuit scholastics. All 
spent their weekend praying, reflecting 
and delving into the human problem 
of race relations. One seminarian, Fra- 
ter Wilson from Fort Wayne wrote, “I 
felt a special union at Childerley that 
I have never felt before. To say the 
weekend was wonderful, or most en- 
joyable, will be only a faint echo of 
what it really was.” 


* * * 


Visiting workshops are flourishing, 
many new groups are visiting families 
across the color line in an effort to 
erase stereotypes and build friendship 
and understanding. Along with these, 
evening training and formation meet- 
ings have been going strong. Eager 
beaver, Betty, has kept all of us worn 
out but rejoicing after much enlight- 
enment. 

ok ak aK 

Dorothy Besal, the youngest of our 
team, has put me to shame, by taking 
over the circulation of COMMUNITY. 


More is being done on promotion in 
less time than ever before. The tedious 
task of filling orders, changing address- 
es, mailing issues, preparing promotion 
letters (and mailing thousands of 
them), sending renewal notices and all 
that goes on behind the scenes in pub- 
lishing a paper is ably taken care of— 
(if not, complain to D.B.). 
* ok * 

Delores Price is working with our 
Community Relations program. Two 
groups are actively working toward 
the integration of their neighborhoods. 
These people have or are becoming 
leaders in their local civic organiza- 
tions. So often the leadership is racist 
or at best unwilling to face open oc- 
cupancy, much can be done to change 
this pattern if good Christian prin- 
ciples are brought forth at local meet- 
ings. This is what these people are un- 
dertaking with success in many in- 
stances. The hardest job faced by mem- 
bers of these groups has been to find 
out how, when, and where, the deci- 
sions are being made in their commu- 
nities that effect them. 

A ok * 

The quiet task of keeping the books 

for Friendship House is sandwiched in 


by Delores. 
—Delores Price 


EW YORK foaek June, July, Au- 


gust: The frontierland of Blessed 
Martin Farm was invaded twice for 
two workshop weekends. Included in 
the group were members of the local 
Y.C.W. and students 
from St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey 
City. Talks by 
house Volunteers 
and prominent 
guests, covered 
Race Relations and 
the Christian, Ne- 
gro History, Dis- 
crimination and the Law, and the Ne- 
gro Spiritual in Liturgical Art, were 
followed by a panel discussion on a 
local issue involving integration of 
schools. .. . A reception was held for 
Father Tom Hadden, ex volunteer of 
the House. Father Hadden is the first 
American Negro to be ordained in 
Rome and also the first for the Raleigh 
Diocese. . . . Dorothy Day visited our 
Work and Study Day, inspiring us with 
the “Spirit of Charles de Foucauld.” 
Emphasis on the Liturgy was the order 
of the day. ... A weekend retreat was 
given by Father George Tavard, A.A., 
at the farm. 





Fr. Hadden 








Book Reviews: 


Lape Laurence Dunbar: 


on of Slave Becomes Great Poet 
Met Obstacles Without Bitterness and Reached Out For His Destiny 


THAT DUNBAR BOY by Jean Gould. 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, 245 pages, 
$3.00.) 


4 HIS STORY of a boy who enjoyed 

happy school days is dedicated to 
school children everywhere,” says Jean 
Gould of her biography of Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. 

In That Dunbar Boy, Miss Gould has 
written the life of America’s famous 
Negro poet simply, effectively, and joy- 
fully. 

Born in Dayton in 1872, Paul was 
the son of a freed slave mother and a 
father who had taken the Underground 
Railway. On Sunday afternoons, if Pa 
was in a story-telling mood he would 
retell the tale of his perilous journey 
from a Kentucky plantation to free- 
dom in Canada, and of his coming back 
to enlist in the Fifty-Fifth Massachu- 
setts Regiment in the Civil War. 


Ma’s stories, told during her arduous 
night hours of ironing to support the 
family, were different. She recalled the 
people, the kind and the cruel masters, 
fellow slaves, the plantation talk and 
songs, her intended escape to Liberia, 
and her emancipation. From both of 
them he absorbed the spirit of his peo- 
ple, the humor, the simple joys, the 
grandeur in adversity which was to 
shine in his poetry and his life. 

Paul went to school. His mother was 
determined that he should be educated, 
though it was always a question wheth- 
er there would be enough money for 
books and clothes. His sister had died 
because there wasn’t money for med- 
ical care; his two half brothers went 
to work young, left home and married. 


Paul did odd jobs, ran errands, worked 
as a lamplighter. 


Talent Evident 

At Central High in Dayton, his tal- 
ent for writing became evident. His 
poems began appearing in the school 
paper, then in the Dayton Herald. He 
was elected to the debating society, 
became a school editor, organized a 
dramatic society for which he wrote 
the plays, helped his classmates Orville 
and Wilbur Wright in their printing 
shop, ran a neighborhood paper, and in 
his spare time he wrote. 

In fact school was such a happy time 
for Paul that he hardly envisioned the 
disappointments ahead. There were no 
white collar jobs for a Negro, even for 
one with Paul’s outstanding school rec- 
ord. So he became an elevator opera- 
tor, and when the traffic was light he 
read Shakespeare and wrote poetry. 
He also made some friends in the office 
building who were to help him get es- 
tablished as a writer. 

During this time “the Negro ques- 
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tion” came to the fore. The Jim Crow 
law was passed in Kentucky. Frederick 
Douglass resigned his post as Minister 
of Haiti to take up the Negro cause in 
the United States. And for the first 
time since he had been writing, Paul 
wanted to be a Negro poet, “to be iden- 





tified as a writer of a downtrodden 
race, helping to lift it up to its right- 
ful place among mankind. . . . During 
a single morning in the elevator he 
wrote a fiery poem which he called, “O 
Mother Race!” pledging his loyalty to 
his native people. 

Soon he sold his first story and be- 
gan to give talks and readings. The 
vogue for James Whitcomb Riley’s 
homespun verse gave him the idea of 
employing Negro dialect, “plantation 
talk,” in his poems—with such success 
that Riley himself later wrote to con- 
gratulate him. “A Banjo Song,” one of 
his earliest dialect pieces, was sold im- 
mediately to the Chicago News Record. 
Before long Paul brought out his first 
book of verse, Oak and Ivy, privately 
printed and sold to a subscription list. 

Invited to recite for a Toledo lit- 
erary club, the young writer had an 
experience which played a great part 
in shaping his career. The main speak- 
er, whose topic was “The Negro in the 
South,” launched into a denunciation of 
the “lazy ... shiftless . . . ignorant 
Negro,” and categorized Dunbar as “an 
exception ...a freak of nature,’”’ whose 
poems were “no proof that Negroes are 
teachable.” 

When Paul was introduced he went 
quietly to the podium and said, “I shall 
give you first a poem I had not intend- 
ed to recite this evening; it is called, 
‘Ode to Ethiopia.’”” And with lines like, 

“Be proud, my Race, in mind and 

soul; 
Thy name is writ in Glory’s scroll 
In characters of fire.” 


Paul Dunbar took the audience by 
storm. 


Writers Stress God’s Relations With Men 


F ea? 


x * * 


x *&* * 


Would Inspire More Personal, Less Legalistic Relationship With God 


GOD SPEAKS edited by Bernard 
Murchland, C.S.C. (Fides Publishers, 
250 pages, $3.95.) 


i ECENTLY there has been much 

talk about a ‘new theology and 
an adapted Christianity.’ . What is 
needed is neither novelty nor adapta- 
tion but a doctrine profound enough 





to be at once simple and concrete. Our 
religious deficiency evidences more a 
lack of depth than a lack of adapta- 
tions.” 


These words from the Introductory 
chapter of the small volume God 
Speaks, describe the reason for the 
book’s existence. In 20 chapters the 
reader is brought from the “religious 
attitude” present in every man, through 
the biblical history of God’s covenant 
with the Chosen People as representa- 
tives of the race, to the beginning of 
Christ’s public life. The aim of the 
team of French writers is to return to 
man the fundamental concepts of God’s 
relations with man. Emphasizing God’s 
intervention in history, and therefore 
His present, continuing interest in the 
temporal situation in which the Re- 
demption historically takes place, the 
authors would inspire the reader to de- 
velop greater religious awareness, and 
a more personal, less legalistic rela- 
tionship with God. 

It is hard for this reviewer to evalu- 
ate this “fresh effort .. . in the direc- 
tion of developing an aristocracy of the 
spirit.” The book seems to assume, on 
the one hand, a certain amount of spir- 
itual information and preparation on 
the part of the reader. On the other 
hand, in places it rears almost like a 
primer. One wonders, who the intend- 
ed audience is. Problems innate in deal- 
ing with the sublimely simple may ac- 
count for the seeming variation of lev- 
els of approach. Still, it seems that here, 


there is at once too much and too lit- 
tle spelled out. 


Study Course 


A brief study course in the Old Tes- 
tament given at Friendship House made 
the sections concerning Biblical fig- 
ures fascinating and understandable 
for me. However, doubt remains 
whether these chapters would have 
“come alive” without even that slight 
preparation. 

Perhaps the key to the difficulty in 
assessing the reader’s reward in God 
Speaks is in the attempt to cover so 
much history with so few pages. Spirit- 
ual writers have been confronted with 
the painful choices involved in impart- 
ing their personal richness of under- 
standing, in a discriminating and effec- 
tive way, for the general reader of 
unknown capacity. Perhaps too, the an- 
swer to the difficulty is that people 
will read what they can grasp and 
profit from, and avoid that which is for 
them not merely challenging, but too 
difficult to be of help. 


Fides is to be congratulated on be- 
gining the series, “Themes of Theol- 
ogy,” of which God Speaks is the first 
book. Long overdue is any effort, such 
as is theirs, to foster religious matur- 
ity and depth through a return to rev- 
elation. It is to be hoped that future 
books will be read with more facility, 
presumably being concerned with the 
New Testament. 


—Sally Leighton 


Worked With Douglass 


That summer in Chicago, Paul helped 
plan “Colored Americans Day” at the 
Fair, working with the great Frederick 
Douglass who saw in Paul “one of the 
most promising young men of our 
time.” Dunbar’s ode, “The Colored 
American,” was read that day follow- 
ing Douglass’s speech. 

By the end of the year he had sold 
his first poem to Century, leading lit- 
erary magazine of the time. And soon 
thereafter, William Dean Howells, writ- 
ing in Harper’s, said, “He is, so far 
as I know, the first man of his color to 
study his race objectively, to analyze 
it to himself, and then to represent it 
in art as he felt it to be... perhaps 
the human unity ... is to appear in the 
arts, and our hostilities and prejudices 
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are to vanish in them.” 

Dunbar’s career advanced rapidly 
with the publication of his third vol- 
ume of verse (by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, the publishers of this biography), 
speaking engagements, and a season in 
London which ended in financial dis- 
aster because of his unscrupulous agent. 
Back home, an established success, he 
took a post with the Library of Con- 
gress, married Alice Ruth Moore, col- 
laborated on a hit musical, “Clorindy,” 
and finally settled down to a full-time 
career of writing and speaking until his 
untimely death from tuberculosis in 
1906. 


That Dunbar Boy, was written pri- 
marily for young readers. I am willing 
to attest to the fact that the adult read- 
er will find it very absorbing. But I 
fervently hope it will be put in the 
hands of many young people. This is 
the kind of hero the world always 
needs. Paul Dunbar’s childhood was 
full of poverty, illness, hard labor; in 
his youth he met discrimination — all 
sufficient grounds in these days at least, 
for neuroticism. But with indestruc- 
tible hope for the future, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar met obstacles, without bitter or 
guile, reached out, for destiny. 


—Eileen Farrell 
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Fr. Perrin’s “Catholic Action” 


Not Many 
New Ideas 
In New Book 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CATH- 
OLIC ACTION by J. M. Perrin, O.P. 
(Fides Publishers, 74 pages, $1.25.) 


HERE ARE numerous individual 

passages in this short booklet on 
Catholic Action which merit serious 
meditation. For those seasoned by ex- 
perience in one of the apostolic move- 
ments, Father Perrins’ examination of 
the proper motives for action are es- 
pecially valuable. The title The Funda- 
mentals of Catholic Action is mislead- 
ing. It is certainly not the book for be- 
ginners. In fact, this little booklet is very 
difficult reading. The difficulty can be 
explained in part by what appears to 
be an awkward translation. But fur- 
thermore, the author’s experience is un- 
mistakeably European, and unless one 
is well acquainted with the situation 
of the Church in Europe, it is quite 
difficult to make the necessary distinc- 
tions for immediate application to the 
American movements. An abundant use 
of the cliches and over-worked phrases 
that we are all prone to use are not 
sufficiently defined in the context and 
simply compound the difficulty. 

While the principal chapters of this 
booklet contain several excellent sec- 
tions, the entire work is overshadowed 
by a very disturbing Preface and For- 
ward in which Father Perrin develops 
what he calls the problem of Catholic 
Action. These pages contain some star- 
tlingly unclear notions on the role of 
the lay apostolate and the position of 
the layman in the temporal order, 
while no distinction is made between 
the work of the priest and the layman. 
According to Father Perrin, there are 
those who “. .. because they are Chris- 
tians, have undertaken an action for 
the kingdom of God, . . . whether they 
be clergy or laymen.” On another level, 
there are those “. . . for whom action 
is a temporal situation.” “The latter,” 
he says, “have their techniques, let 
them simply strive to excel in them to 
bear witness to Christ by their profes- 
sional worth.” This distinction in itself 
presents no problem. The difficulty 


arises in the comparisons which Father 
Perrin makes between these two forms 
of action. He says, “. . . life has brought 
the apostle into frequent contact with 
men devoted to temporal action and 
he notices the efficiency of their ef- 
forts . . . exerted for human causes— 
every just cause is divine—yet he can- 
not supress the feeling of shame at the 
realization that he himself is less en- 
lightened, less industrious, less effec- 
tive in action which glorifies God and 
saves the world.” “Great workers in 
the human sphere,” he continues, “have 
published their methods... ,” and later 
he comments, “In spite of his zeal... 
one man (militant) could not conduct 
a study circle; another militant will fail 
in trade union action, and a third will 
waste himself in political life,” because 
of failure to master the techniques. In 
still another passage he states, “. 
should we not find more understand- 
ing, a greater concern for real prob- 
lems, more care in following and guid- 
ing action at the headquarters of a 
society, on an executive committee 
than on a board of business directors 
or in a factory manager’s office?” 


Difference in Kind 


The suggestion seems to be that there 
is a difference in the kind of activity 
performed by the apostle from that 





performed by men devoted to temporal 
action, while both take place within 
the temporal institutions The men de- 
voted to temporal action have the good 
of the temporal society in view, and, 
as Father Perrin suggests, may even 
bear witness to Christ by their action. 
He seems to suggest that apostolic ac- 
tion, while it is not concerned with the 
end of the temporal order itself, will 
be successful only if it adopts the tech- 
niques and methods of the temporal 
order. 

Certainly the role of the Christian 
in the modern world is a complex issue 
and one that deserves much more 
thought and contemplation than it has 
been given by most of us. While it is 
difficult to see what light Father Per- 
rin sheds on this most important ques- 
tion, perhaps these first ten pages of 
this pamphlet will serve to prompt 
some fruitful discussion in the future. 

Father Perrin oversimplifies on an- 
other point. He argues that “. . . it is 
the layout which explains why a cer- 
tain ‘religious rag’ is ineffective and 
appears worthless in the eyes of pro- 
fessionals.” Too often our experience 
indicates that just the opposite is the 
case. The mechanics and techniques 
have been exquisitely mastered where- 
as the incompetence and shallowness 
appear on the level of the intellect. 

—Vaile Scott 


Little Rock Clergyman ‘Church Without Influence” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


grew and Campbell are calling this the 
“Protestant dilemma” but it is much 
wider than this. It is a current dilemma 
of all the people of God. 


The New Clergy 


Christ was a social reformer, come 
to permeate a total society with the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, yet the Church in 
Europe today speaks about the loss of 
the masses to Christ. Even so the new 
clergy in both Italy and France are 
conversing with the working class and 
seeking together with them the allevia- 
tion of social injustices. These men 
have the characteristics of “innovators,” 
and the European “influentials,” in the 
sense used in the Pettigrew-Campbell 
study are frequently, like those in Lit- 
tle Rock, still preserving the status 
quo, insensitive to the ripeness of the 
moment for the introduction of the 
Christian message of justice. 

Father Ferree addresses himself to 
this question: Who is responsible for 
social reorganization in terms of social 
justice, ie., to the introduction of 
norms that enable all in a social or- 
ganization to attain to happiness with- 
in the system? Father Ferree in his 
doctoral dissertation analyzed the 
meaning of the social doctrine of Pope 
Pius XI. He believes that if his analysis 
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of the demands of social justice is cor- 
rect “then a constant and serious pre- 
occupation with social organization in 
all its forms and on all its levels is the 
duty according to his capacity of every 
man living in society” (page 110). 


Book Recommended 


He states further that “after Pope 
Pius XI no Catholic can consciously 
be an individualist and keep his intel- 
lectual self respect. He could after St. 
Thomas simply by having a good in- 
tention.” This is the crux of the mat- 
ter. Today a good intention for social 
justice is not enough. The error of the 
past was in resting in final causes, i.e., 
in assuming that what is first in inten- 
tion is sufficient for execution. Accord- 
ing to Pope Pius XI, says Father Fer- 
ree, the effort must not be just a good 
intention. It must be effective, and this 
means a knowledgeable participation in 
building and reorganizing institutions 
of society to bring them into line with 
the demands of social justice (page 
110). This in turn requires an under- 
standing of the actual situations where 
change is needed. It is for this reason 
that Christians in Racial Crisis is here 
recommended. It offers a contribution 
to the understanding of the material 
and efficient causes of an act of social 
injustice by analyzing the behavior of 


clergymen as members of groups set- 
ting the pattern for future behavior 
in the process of integration. 


Father Ferree explains the moral ba- 
sis of the act of social justice when he 
says: 


Just as vice is as much a habit as 
virtue so bad institutions are as 
much organized as good ones. The 
only difference is in the kind of 
organization and this is determined 
by its end, the good, to secure the 
development and perfection of the 
full human life, and the bad to 
grasp some sort of immediate ad- 
vantage regardless of consequences. 
Thus the individual who detests 
the machinery of organization and 
will have (in theory) none of it, is 
completely deluded: neither he nor 
anyone else has any choice be- 
tween organization and no organ- 
ization in social life; the only 
choice anyone can exercise in this 
matter is between accepting the re- 
sponsibility for the organizations 
he already participates in (whether 
he will or not); and deliberately 
abandoning them to the forces of 
evil (while still participating in 
them, of course). It is here that the 
obligation of social justice can be 
seen at its clearest. Man has the 
same obligation to form and to di- 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP by 
Vincent J. Giese. (Fides, 159 pages, 
$2.95.) 


N Training for Leadership, Mr. Giese 

has given us a personal, fresh, and 
compact little manual which contains 
a more or less unified account of the 
progress that has been made to date 
by a number of lay organizations con- 
cerned with leadership training. It is 
gratifying to note the amount of co- 
operation between the Young Christian 
Students and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, and between the 
Y.C.S. and other organizations within 
the parish. This is the kind of book 
that should be most encouraging and 
most helpful for those in charge of 
parish programs and those about to 
launch a program. 

More needs to be said about the de- 
velopment of leadership. At times it 
appears that we are replacing a con- 
formity to material standards with a 
conformity to religious and moral val- 


T have come to cast 
fire upon the carth, 
and what will but 
that it be kindled? 


ues as they are realized by a particular 
group of leaders. The inquiry method 
at times becomes too much a meeting 
technique and suffers as an intellec- 
tual habit. The observations and ex- 
periences of a particular group must 
not become the final yardstick. Provi- 
sion must be made for the growth in 
depth and meaning by serious study 
and careful guidance of the group. As 
Father Lynch, S.J., says in his new 
book The Image Industries .. . “it is 
imperative that it (theology) should in- 
terest itself in the problem of the imag- 
inative life of society.” 
—Vaile Scott 





rect institutions he necessarily uses 
in the social order, that he has to 
form and to direct the habits that 
he necessarily uses in the individ- 
ual order (page 186). 


Conclusion 


If this obligation of social justice “is 
just as rigid and much more weighty 
than the obligations of individual jus- 
tice,” for all men living in society, how 
much greater is the expectation of ac- 
tive espousal of causes where justice 
is involved, for clergymen whose func- 
tion includes the teaching and uphold- 
ing of the moral order? It cannot be 
denied that the laity of the country is 
watching and evaluating the behavior 
of its clergy in this current struggle for 
social justice and is evaluating the per- 
formance not in terms of pragmatic 
standards but in terms of the ideals 
expected of those dedicated to the serv- 
ice of God. 

History will record, as current re- 
search is already recording, how those 
who had the power to do so are mak- 
ing use of the moral sanctions which 
are their prerogative to issue. What is 
the Catholic Church doing in Little 
Rock right now? So many are asking 
this question. And after Little Rock in 
each town of the South and the North, 
East and West this question will have 
to be answered as the community be- 
comes more aware of the subtle means 
that interest groups are using te pre- 
serve unjust patterns of social organ- 
ization. What is the clergy doing in its 
key role as leaders of Christ’s Mystical 
Body to bring the social organizations 
of the community into conformity with 
the standards of social justice? 


—Sister Marie Augusta, S.N.D. 








Warren Lehman: 


Outlines Positive Program 
For Transition Management 


HE HISTORICAL foundation of res- 

idential segregation is the idea that 
everybody in a community should be 
alike. This has such a hold on us that 
most reputable real estate people 
would no more be party to a Negro’s 
entering a white community than they 
would be party to putting a foundry 
in the middle of a residential suburb. 
Those of us who believe in homogene- 
ity are sincere. But have you noticed 
the concern lately with the movement 
of upper income people to the suburbs? 
We city dwellers are complaining ve- 
hemently that our best leadership is 
leaving the political confines of the 
city. But this certainly conduces to 
homogeneity. 

The purpose of homogeneity almost 
seems to be to put the fire out under 
the melting pot. But it is this principle 
which, until ten years ago, could be 
sanctified by an enforceable contract 
called a restrictive covenant. Until that 
time the same principle was accepted 
as a guide by the F.H.A. in guarantee- 
ing loans. And, until that time the ideal 
of homogeneity was a part of the Real 
States Board’s Code of Ethics. The com- 
bined weight of the executive and judi- 
cial branches of the federal government 
plus the ethical standards of the Real 
Estate Boards, all reinforcing any in- 
cipient prejudice in the community, 
produced the residential pattern we 
have inherited. 

If you accepted the principle of 
homogeneity you would not be in- 
volved in moving a Negro very far 
beyond the ghetto walls. And once a 
new neighborhood had been opened up 
you would wait until it had become all 
Negro before opening up another 
neighborhood. That way you would 
minimize the number of times your 
conscience would have to be ignored 
by violating the homogeneity ethic. 


The Result 


The result of homogeneity has been 
for the Negro the continuous expan- 
sion of segregated living. Always the 
boundary of the ghetto has been one 
block ahead. For the white the idea of 
homogeneity has made integration a 
euphemism for complete transition 
from white to black. There is no mid- 
dle ground. It is impossible that the 
introduction of Negroes will lead to 
their absorbtion in a familiar pattern 
of community life. The principle of 
homogeneity leaves only two alterna- 
tives. Either you succeed in keeping 
all Negroes out or you surrender your 
neighborhood to the encroaching ghet- 
to. Is it any wonder that we in the 
North have more virulent oposition to 

‘residential desegregation than to de- 
segregation in any other field? Is it any 
wonder that the liberal crying for 
equality in housing is not heard in the 
neighborhoods? He doesn’t know what 
he is asking. He thinks he is calling 
for simple humanity. The people in 
the neighborhoods know that he is 
asking them to surrender a neighbor- 
hood that is a community and a way 
of life. 

Besides being led astray by a shim- 
mering but insubstantial ideal, we are 
misled by reality, and by what we 
make of it. The reality that misleads 
is the process of transition. The transi- 
tional neighborhood is the crucible 
where segregation is created. It is in 
witnessing the product of this cruci- 
ble—the new Negro neighborhood — 
or in experiencing the transformation 
wrought there that white attitudes to- 
ward Negroes are formed. 

One of the greatest difficulties we 
face in comprehending the effects pro- 
duced by the introduction of Negroes 
to an all white neighborhood is the 
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assumption that all neighborhoods will 
have the same experience. This is not 
true. I am going to describe the type 
of community that suffers most from 
the process of transition. I am not do- 
ing this for audience impact. It is the 
experience of such communities that 
defines what most white people ex- 
pect to result from transition any- 
where. 


Deterioration Begun 

Before the first Negro moves in, de- 
terioration has already begun. It has 
begun because in his heart of hearts 
each resident of the community has no 
faith that his neighborhood can stay 
white. After all it has never happened 
before. Without confidence in the 
neighborhood’s future, the residents no 
longer invest in improvements; little 
even will be put in maintenance. The 
communities lack of faith in itself is 
mirrored in the local market. Buyers 
and renters—white ones—are hard to 
come by. Rents are lowered to attract 
white tenants. Sales prices are lowered 
to find white buyers. Those who re- 
spond to the appeals of lower cost hous- 
ing—despite the evident deterioration 
and the threat of transition—are fre- 
quently marginal and transient. They 
begin to change the once stable, peace- 
ful character of the neighborhood well 
before the first Negroes arrive. 

Eventually economic pressure will 
lead to the introduction of Negroes 
even if an unscrupulous real estate 
dealer, trying to make a buck out of 
panic, is not responsible. Someone will 
have to sell quickly for family reasons. 
If not that, some landlord will no long- 
er be able to withstand the pressure 
of continued vacancies, extensive ad- 
vertising costs and low rents. If they 
are not there already, speculators and 
their solicitors will follow on the foot- 
steps of the first Negro resident. They 
will go up one side of the block and 
down the other tenderly watering the 





This attractive ranch house in Concord Park is available 





to any buyer regardless of race. 


borhood have no alternative but to ac- 
cept the offers made by the specula- 
tors. They are hastened in their ac- 
ceptance by the threat—made by the 
speculators—that prices will go down 
further if they wait. So the white sells 
to a professional buyer who will resell 
to a Negro. In doing so he has con- 
firmed the idea that property values go 
down when Negroes move in. 

But that is only one-half of the specu- 
lator story. The speculator sells to a 
Negro the property purchased on panic 
terms from the departing white. As the 
transition community is a buyer’s mar- 
ket—if you’re buying from whites, it is 
a seller’s market if you’re selling to 
Negroes. The purchase price asked of 
Negroes is often double that paid by 
the speculator. Here are some charac- 
teristic jumps: 10,000 to 19,000; 6,000 to 
12,000; 11,000 to 21,000; and even 4,000 
to 13,000. In one case that came to our 
attention the monthly payments on a 
two flat building — purchased by Ne- 
groes from a speculator— were just 
twice what the income from the two 
apartments had been when it was 
white owned and occupied. 

The person who buys on such terms 
has little choice but to overuse his 
property. The overuse will be noted 
carefully by the white people still 
there. If the resident white is clever 
he may put two and two together— 
only backwards. “Property values go 
down because of the way Negroes treat 





seeds of fear. They will talk impor- 
tantly about property values. 

Remember, this is an old neighbor- 
hood. In addition to the fact that lend- 
ing institutions are loath to make mort- 
gages until they see a clear trend in a 
transitional community, many of the 
properties are not. acceptable because 
of their age. Or the whole community 
may be unacceptable because of its low 
morale. All these things make mort- 
gages difficult to come by. The only 
people able and willing to make cash 
transactions on most of the properties 
are the speculators. Since most of the 
properties in the area will be put on 
the market within a very short period, 
the demand for mortgage money far 
exceeds the supply now available un- 
der these risk conditions. 


Property Values 


When the mortgage dollar is not 
avalable the white people in the neigh- 


their property,” he might say. The man 
who has rationalized the situation that 
far will be all the more susceptible the 
next time a speculator knocks on his 
door. He will also be ready to do his 
bit in warning friends and relatives. 

Even with the best will in the world, 
the Negro buyer may find it difficult 
to meet the terms of his purchase and 
—at the same time—represent himself 
in an acceptable manner to his new 
neighbors. But, imagine what happens 
if the purchaser is a recent migrant, 
economically unstable and education- 
ally backward. 


Contract Sales 


You may raise an eyebrow. How 
would such a person be buying a 
house I tell you it is happening all the 
time. The speculator is not selling on 
a mortgage. He is selling on a condi- 
tional sales contract, just like selling 
T.V. sets or refrigerators on time. And 


the house sold on contract is as easy to 
repossess. The seller doesn’t have to 
worry about his client’s employment 
record, his income or anything else. In 
fact the speculator can well make a 
profit by selling the same house re- 
peatedly. Each time he keeps all the 
monthly payments, and the down pay- 
ment to boot, as liquidated damages. 
Of course he gets the house back to re- 
sell. In addition to these direct profits, 
the introducing of economic incompe- 
tents will have the salutary effect of 
scaring more white people. 

One of the preconditions of this 
whole process is that mortgage money 
is not available or not known to be 
available. Let us imagine what might 
happen if it was and if people knew 
that it was. What would you do when 
offered 12,000 cash by a speculator for 
your house if you knew that a local 
bank would finance a mortgage allow- 
ing you to sell for 15,000 to anyone 
who met the banks requirements. Don’t 
you think you would shop around for 
a buyer who met those requirements 
even if it took six months or a year? 

If you were waiting around for such 
a buyer and most of the other people 
on the street were waiting with similar 
gurantees, you might notice that one or 
two Negroes moved in but that little 
else had changed. You might even de- 
cide not to sell after all. If the Negroes 
who moved in had bought with a mort- 
gage this would be particularly likely. 

An almost miraculous change could 
be made by the availability of financ- 
ing. Paradoxically enough, legitimate 
financing generously available in tran- 
sitional communities could slow down 
the process of transition and encourage 
the acceptance of minority group mem- 
bers in three important ways. 

First: Adequate mortgage money 
would reduce the pressure for an im- 
mediate sale felt when everyone is com- 
peting for limited funds. Such money 
would destroy the speculator’s story 
that things are bad now and getting 
worse. Potential sellers would be en- 
couraged to hold on for a reasonable 
price. 

Second: The availability of mortgage 
money would reinstitute the control of 
community quality normally exercised 
in the process of obtaining credit. Ne- 
groes who buy on mortgages would 
have to meet the same requirements 
that white people met to buy into a 
given neighborhood. As I pointed out 
above, this is not true when specula- 
tors handle real estate transactions. 
The reinstituting of such controls 
would help to assure that the Negro 
residents had similarities with their 
white neighbors which would ease the 
process of acceptance. 

Third: Removing the economically 
incompetent from the body of poten- 
tial purchasers—another effect of re- 
instituting the natural control of credit 
—would reduce the total demand. This 
also would conduce to slowing transi- 
tion. 


Here then is another important step 
in preventing panic, flight and transi- 
tion — the availability of mortgage 
financing on an equal basis to all peo- 
ple. There may be ways that this 
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financing can be obtained. I don’t be- 
lieve that lenders are any more preju- 
diced than most people and I don’t be- 
lieve most people are very strongly 
prejudiced. 


Mortgage Availability 


If a community’s moderates accepted 
these arguments and urged their local 
lending institutions to make loans 
equally to any qualified applicant, I am 
sure they would receive respectful if 
somewhat surprised attention. Once the 
surprise had passed and if community 
support could be shown, perhaps some- 
thing could be worked out. This ap- 
proach would be worth a try by local 
community organizations. 

But, mortgage availability is not 
enough. It must be known that financ- 
ing will be available to qualified buy- 
ers, and it must be known what the 
availability means. These are educa- 
tional jobs to be assumed by any 
groups interested in bettering the city’s 
housing situation. 

Besides positive efforts to increase 
the flow of mortgage financing there 
must be efforts to control speculation 
and block-busting—where that is done 
with the intent of creating panic. Many 
tools are available here. They range 
from court action and license revoca- 
tion where fraud or non-professional 
conduct can be shown, through com- 
munity education about the potential 
peril in unwise contract purchasing, to 
informing the community of alternative 
ways of handling sales. 

In order to implement these goals one 
city-wide function must be fulfilled. 
Since the techniques suggested here are 
largely untried, what is needed is a 
place to exchange program information 
among community groups on this spe- 
cific problem. We have known for a 
long time that it is impossible for one 
neighborhood to solve its problems 
alone. The salvation of one lies in the 
salvation of all. 

And here we come to the problem of 
the psychically maladjusted—the con- 
firmed racist leader. If an alternative 
were available to complete transition 
the moderate could replace the radical 
as a leader in the local neighborhood. 
As long as the moderate has nothing to 
offer there is little for him to do but sit 
home and watch television. And I imag- 
ine you would be surprised at how 
many people are sitting home watching 
television when their more rabid neigh- 
bors are on the streets. 

I said earlier that I was going to 
speak of the neighborhood which is 
hurt most by transition. Any proposals 
made here for such a neighborhood 
should be easier to carry out the bet- 
ter the condition of a neighborhood. 
But in any neighborhood these pro- 
grams should be accompanied by vig- 
orous housing code enforcement, by 
positive campaigns for community bet- 
terment and by programs to develop 
neighborhood self-confidence. Let’s sell 
ourselves on our neighborhoods instead 
of selling them down the river. 


In summary, a positive program for 
the management of transition would 
include at least the following types of 
activity: 


First: The effort to increase mortgage 
availability. 

Second: A program of economic edu- 
cation aimed both at sellers and buyers. 

Third: Activities aimed at controlling 
speculation. 

Fourth: Intensive programs of gen- 
eral community improvement. 

Fifth: Public discussion of homogene- 
ity as a neighborhood ideal. 

Sixth: Encouragement of the greater 
participation of moderates in commu- 
nity affairs. 

Seventh: Cooperation between com- 
munity organizations faced with the 
_ same problems to experiment with and 
refine these techniques. 


—WARREN LEHMAN 
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Citizen Councils Try To Equate pole 


Ope 


Desegregation With Subversion 


",.. This fabrication is the big lie that prevails in today’s 
discussion about the racial problem by Louisianians.. .” 


HERE CAN BE no doubt that a sub- 

stantial number of segregation lead- 
ers are trying to equate desegregation 
with subversion. As well as I can de- 
termine, the practice of equating one 
with the other began to be fairly wide- 
spread when the White Citizens Coun- 
cils began to burgeon. 

About six years ago in New Orleans, 
Citizens Council members were hand- 
ed leaflets as they entered a building 
for a rally. It turned out that the leaf- 
lets were not sympathetic with their 
aims. When the principal speaker took 
the floor, he began a tirade about com- 
munist infiltration. He said the com- 
munists were among them that very 
night. He waved leaflets in the air as 
incontrovertible proof. A bit of a scene 
followed, and the leaflet distributers 
left with the jeers of the audience ring- 
ing in their ears. It so happened that 
the leaflet distributers were Catholic 
laywomen, very active in the lay apos- 
tolate, possessed of the deepest possi- 
ble aversion to communism. 

As the Citizens Councils grew in 
power, the fabrication equating deseg- 
regation with subversion enjoyed even 
greater currency. The Citizens Councils 
were responsible for printing and dis- 
tributing materials filled with vitu- 
perations against the Supreme Court 
Justices and with all kinds of “evi- 
dence” that the NAACP is staffed and 
run by communists. 


Loyola University 

In the Spring of 1956 Loyola Univer- 
sity was host for the ninth annual In- 
terracial Sunday, sponsored by the 
Southeastern Regional Interracial Com- 
mission of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. Archbishop 
Rummell presided. The principal speak- 
er was the Honorable Hulan Jack, 
President of Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, Fourth Degree Knight of 
Columbus, and exemplary Catholic. 
The next morning, and for several 
days, the papers contained accusations 
and insinuations about Hulan Jack be- 
ing a communist. 

The initial charges were made by a 
Loyola graduate, the past head of a 
now disbanded group of white Cath- 
olics for segregation, who works hand 
in hand with the Citizens Councils, and 
addresses their gatherings from time 
to time. 

Several months ago the Citizens 
Councils of Northwest Louisiana held 
a district meeting in Shreveport. A lot 
of publicity had been given the event, 
and a high school auditorium was near- 
ly filled. City officials in Shreveport 
have a reputation of being available 
for appearances and talks at even the 
smallest of gatherings. It seems to be 
most significant that not one city official 
from Shreveport attended the rally. 


Segregation Leaders 

The speakers included many of the 
leaders of the state segregation forces. 
One of the speakers was the State 
Senator who heads the Watch Dog com- 
mittee for segregation, and who was 
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then state president of the Citizens 
Councils. In urging the members to be 
more accurate in their charges he 
equivalently admitted that the reputa- 
tion of the Citizens Councils could 
stand some improvement. 

Citizens Council influence has prob- 
ably already reached its peak and 
seems to be declining. There are a suf- 
ficient number of basically decent peo- 
ple in Louisiana who refuse to have 
any dealings with an organization using 
patently fanatical tactics. 

But, while the influence of the Citi- 
zens Councils may be diminishing, the 
fabrication equating communism and 
desegregation persists, and, in fact, be- 
comes more deeply rooted. This fabri- 
cation is the big lie that prevails in 
today’s discussion about the racial 
problem by Louisianians and probably 
others. 


Lie Takes Root 


I have given specific examples to 
show how the big lie has taken root. 
It has sprouted sufficient foilage to ob- 
scure the vision of some who would 
otherwise be right minded. Consequent- 
ly, for these, defending segregation is 
synonymous with fighting communism. 

I think, however, if the truth were 
known, we would find that the vast 
majority of thinking southerners ad- 
mit, at least to themselves, that segre- 
gation is wrong and must eventually 
be wiped out. 

Unfortunately, it will be found in 
the South, as it will be found other 
places, that most of us do little think- 
ing. We speed along our secular paths, 
oblivious to eternal realities. Hence, we 
find ourselves complacent with the pre- 
vailing mores. If more of us stopped 
to think and pray, we might soon find 
the mores of society being conditioned 
by our way of thinking. 


Ensnared Hearts 


Thinking, however, is not a preroga- 
tive of the clean of heart. There is a 


small percentage of the thinking pop- 
ulace who, to be quite frank, just don’t 
care about justice. They know that seg- 
regation and equality cannot both be 
preserved. But, they have been so en- 
snared that their hearts and minds 
never rise above the pride and greed 
that would otherwise settle if the Holy 
Ghost were allowed to enter and still 
the unruly currents of the soul. 

It is this type of segregationist who 
causes most of the trouble. He is going 
to have his way at any cost, and fabri- 
cates all kinds of sophistries to deceive 
those who are inclined to be of right 
mind. 

The present lie about desegregation 
being inspired by the communists is 
just another measure designed to cre- 
ate more intellectual dust storms. Be- 
fore the dust settles and the well-inten- 
tioned people see the patent absurdity 
of such a claim, satan hopes to have a 
better hold on the passions of the un- 
thinking. By that time he will have 
fabricated other sophistries. A vicious 
circle, indeed. 


The Communists 


The plain truth of the matter is that 
(except in isolated and expedient in- 
stances) the communists are giving 
their full support to the segregationists. 

To corroborate this statement let us 
look at today’s world and try to form 
a few general impressions. First of all, 
we see the world divided into three 
groups of approximately 800 million 
people. The free western countries form 
one group. The communist controlled 
countries form another group. The un- 
committed nations form the third. The 
communists and the west seem to have 
reached a stalemate. The balance of 
power lies with the third group. 

A cursory analysis of this third group 
reveals two significant facts. First, 
these people have been victims of west- 
ern colonialism and for this reason 
ought not to be too kindly disposed to- 
ward the west. Second, these people 
are more than 99 per cent non-white. 
Obviously, segregation is not to their 
liking. 


Still Waiting 
In spite of all the abuse we have 


heaped upon them, they are still wait- 


ing to see if the United States can 
carry out in practice what it is com- 
mitted to by constitution. These people 
are looking for a way of life, a prac- 
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Desegregation 
And Subversion 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tical way of life. They are looking for 
a way of life that can be wrought out 
in the real world, as well as in the 
world of words. 

But, these people have known the 
west long enough. They will not toler- 
ate hypocracy. Some of them lean to- 
ward communism because, as millions 
of graves testify, communists mean 
business. We know that communism 
can never provide the panacea it prom- 
ises. But, by the time communism gives 
the lie to itself, billions of people will 
have been masacred, and democracy 
will have been stifled. Our only course 
of action is to prove that democracy 
works. The only proof that will con- 
vince the uncommitted nations is de- 
segregation. 


Well Known 


This fact is well known in govern- 
ment and academic circles in the 
United States. It is perhaps even bet- 
ter known in other countries of the 
free west. Anyone who has been to Eu- 
rope lately is quizzed to great length 
about the racial problem here. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the eyes of 
the world are upon the United States. 

If there is any pressure from the un- 
committed nations, it is pressure to de- 
segregate. If there is any pressure from 
Europe, it is to desegregate. Latin 
America with its history of interracial 
harmony would certainly be in favor 
of desegregation. Canada has no vested 
interests in segregation, and stands to 
profit with the rest of the free world 
if the United States desegregates. 

Within the United States itself the 
greater pressure is for desegregation. 
Many states are not directly involved 
in desegregation processes and hence 
have no reason for delaying the proc- 
esses. Even in the South there are 
many people who believe the South 
itself would be better off without seg- 
regation. 


Church Leaders 


It is abundantly clear that all the 
time pressure to desegregate is grow- 
ing stronger. Many statements have 
been made by church leaders through- 
out the country. Recent court decisions 
reaffirm desegregation and there are 
conserted efforts for civil rights legis- 
lation. 

The communists are not stupid. They 
can see how the segregationists are 
weakening in their deathgrip on the 
lid of the racial pressure cooker. By 
lending all their strength to hold the 
lid on, the communists hope to rip 
apart the whole country. 


The communists are not trying to set- 

Oo iM)? Gi ry oO re) rrows tle our problems. Their task is to cre- 
ate as much dissention and strife as 

possible. By aiding the segregationists 

they have everything to gain and noth- 

ing to lose. The more commotion they 


“Thou hast not spared thy life by reason of the distress and tribulation couse, the mote snumunition they have 


99 to poison the uncommitted nations 
of thy people, against the west. The more they split 
(Epistle, Our Lady of Sorrows, Sept. 15.) us apart, the easier it will be for them 

to infiltrate and conquer. 

Perhaps we should look more care- 
fully at the people who brand the Su- 
preme Court communist. Perhaps we 
should try to determine more accur- 
ately the sources which finance this 
propaganda. 


(“The Virgin.” Cement sculpture by Fingerstein. Drawing by L. Vandal.) 


—Donald Nicodemus 
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